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THE .ESTHETICS OF DRESS.* 



By MRS. HAWEIS. 
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Imitation Greeks. 

HE seriously meant Greek revival in France 
under the artist-politician, Jacques Louis 
David (a man of extraordinary ability), about 
1790, did not become ridiculous until it fell 
into decadence, though a barren simplicity of 
dress is excessively trying to all save the few 
who are too beautiful to be spoiled. It re- 
flected a true national revolution in feeling. The corruption, 
political and domestic, the artificiality of social distinctions, 
had led to an almost frenzied longing for a reform, for some 
Utopia of candour, and truth, and virtue, which was recog- 
nised in its highest perfection in early Greece. To resus- 
citate old Greece, then (and not old Greece as it was, but 
their notion of it), became a continued and feverish effort. 
Blind to all modern purity and heroism — and much of both 
was guillotined— blind to the blots in that far-off early world 
which had some excuse in the early times, but could not have 
in the eighteenth century, they played at being ancient Greeks 
in a very different spirit from the half-fantastic Elizabethans. 
They mixed up Sparta and Athens. Their earnestness was 
fierce, almost insane. David with his partisans, wild for sim- 
plicity amidst the increasing complexities of suspicion and 
massacre, for ever cutting the Gordian knot, yet sensible that 
the knot was never untied, forced Art and manners into an 
old Greek mould ; and seeing le i7ionde filing out of the theatre 
in chiton and ^eplum, cried out with joy, ''Nous somtnes 
ce soir a Athenes T' Under the Empire, indeed, there were 
figures full of nobleness and grace within and without ; the 
outward appearance asserted the inward aspiration. But the 
horror of the French system of reform sobered England, across 
the sea ; our mood, like theirs, became sterner and graver ; and 
being a less imaginative and artistic race, the quality which the 
French are very fond of, and which they call " un adorable 
laideur,"" had its blurred reflection here in hideousness which no 
words can describe. Of course, Sir Joshua Reynolds and a few 
later painters have left us some very graceful examples of what 
beauties could look like under the reformed costume before it 
reached its apogee and became a servile plagiarism, and before 
the decadence set in, which occurred early, because the radical 
unfitness of the Greek garb and the Greek mood for modern 
France and England could not be long overlooked. But the 
busy general public, who were unable to endure the Greek 
habiliments or deshabille, either through weak health, modesty, 
artistic ignorance, want of beauty, or want of time (Greek folds 
take time), were forced to adopt some compromise between 
Spartan theories and practical needs. It w^as their compromise, 
the decadence of the revival, which was so fearful and wonder- 
ful in shape and colour, and which lasted so long. 
^ The original reformers had striven to adapt dress to the human 
form as a contrast to the previous fashions, and to diminish the 
serious waste of time and money which those fashions involved. 
But the reformed dress certainly settled down into something 
to which the human form had to be adapted with a vengeance — 
and the vengeance was cancer and consumption, worse than the 
dirty habits of fifty years before. How much suffering of 
another kind was traceable to the severity of the temper of the 
age, especially among growing girls and little weakly children, 
we have no space here to trace out. The practice of cropping 
the hair and donning a close cap immediately after marriage 
must have dismayed many a bride ; and the backboard and 
almost seatless chair must have weakened, not strengthened, 
many a young spine. People are nowadays persuading them- 
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selves that the costume of that time was beautiful and becoming, 
because all the Art of that period drew its inspiration from 
Greece. But at its best it was a poor copy, and could last 
only for a short time. The various motives which cause our 
fashions to change, which I pointed out earlier (.4;-/ y*?^;';^^/, 
p. 129), though fashions did not change thus in old Greece, 
were too strong for us. Some people wanted to be con- 
spicuous, others wanted to save themselves trouble. The 
shadow of the Revolution seems, indeed, to have administered 
a shock like paralysis to the aesthetic side of life, and after the 
novelty of playing at old Greece had a little worn off, the absence 
of real Art feeling, as distinguished from Art knowledge, in the 
two nations, was dismally conspicuous. They could copy, but 
they learned nothing by it, because the spirit pervading the Art 
reform of that day, whilst producing many worthy contributions 
to Art, was destructive to its further development, at least for a 
long time. The result was a dead level of ugliness, not gro- 
tesque, but flat, crass, hopeless, of which most of us have some 
recollection. No one looking through the fashion-books, such 
as La Belle Asseinblee, The World of Fashion, and The 
Ladies' Magazine of, say, 1804 — 20, can assert that there was 
anything beautiful left in the bottle-shaped short gowns and 
coalscuttle bonnets, covered with trimmings in the worst taste, 
paltry, mean, yet gaudy ; and if women were more virtuous then 
than at any previous time in this country, the ungainliness of 
their appearance might suggest to the cynic an explanation not 
very flattering to spiritual pride. 

Greek Dress. 

Among some of our blundering attempts to catch the mantle 
of Greek Art feeling, combined with the propensity to spoil, it 
is curious how many details of nineteenth-century atrocities 
can be traced back to Greece, adapted by the "Imitation 
Greeks." 

Amongst its relics are pumps and paper soles, an attempt to 
combine the bare foot with an invisible protection ; the ugly 
black or red strap-shoe, before mentioned, degraded descendant 
of the Greek high shoe ; the plain small sash worn with a white 
muslin or cotton gown (until recently sacred, like red shoes, to 
children) ; the tunic belted round the hips, and opening slant- 
wise across the chest with a row of buttons, which little boys 
exchanged for knickerbocker suits only in about i860. Among 
ornaments, single-stone ear-rings ; for men, a single seal- 
ring on the fourth finger. Again, w^e can trace to Greece the 
lace mittens, hinting at ^\v^ cestus ; the turban, derived from 
the s^hendone—how caricatured ! The hair-net ; the topknot — 
which may be reasonably likened to the cork in a bottle — is 
seen in Greek terra-cottas, but of course not with a hard, 
bare, low-necked dress The common short-sleeved chemise, 
thoroughly stupid and un-Enghsh, which beat out of court the 
old, sensible, high, long-sleeved shift, w'hen ladies elected to 
wear — indeed, very little else — and did not mind dying in the 
attempt. 

The velvet brow-band (from the fillet. Fig. 2),* which was 
found so convenient by those who required "fronts," that it 
lasted till we connected it with nothing else ; side curls (com- 
pare Fig. 9 with Fig. 2),* worn with a tuft at the back of the 
head, not so gracefully paraphrased as they were in Charles I.'s 
time (Fig. 13);* and that vilest of all fashions of human hair- 
dressing seen in Fig. 6 ;* with its classic prototype (Fig. i),* 
which exists in more than one marble matron in the Louvre. 
Nothing more unbecoming than the English version of that 
fashion ever was beloved by an effete civilisation. Pads were 

• Art Journal, p. 271. 
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introduced, huger and more huge, and ribbon tufts behind 
had to conceal the slovenly fastenings of ends of hair. It 
made eighteen look like thirty, and thirty like sixty. The taure, 
or bull-front (worn also in 1680)," was worn in the time of the 
"first Empire." It was distinctly of Greek and Roman origin, 
and not to be confounded with the Apollo knot. The one was a 
tie or bow of hair above the head, the other a mass of little 
curls, like a bull's face, but pretty enough sometimes. And 
lastly, of course, the ** low-necked dress." 

The attire of men also retains signs of the Revolution time. 
The close-cropped head, and the trousers which liken the 
human leg to the elephant's. Trousers are taken from the 
bracccB of late Rome, which the un- Roman emperors derived 
from the "barbarians." They were long stigmatized, long for- 
bidden, these bracccBy but their warmth won the day, as some- 
tiines the basis of utility which originates every fashion does 
outlive all else. But the bracccs were tied round the ankle, 
much as Mrs. Bloomer tied hers, a "mode" actually adopted 
by young girls in the time of the Empire. Whiskers : at the 
Capitol in Rome numerous busts of men occur in which the 
whiskers on each cheek are as trim and unmistakable as in 
any portrait of to-day. The dress-coat indirectly, for that is a 
kind of horrid hybrid between the last century coat, which in 



riding was buttoned back to the two buttons that linger out a 
senseless existence behind at the waist, and the cutaway coat 
which strove to exhibit more of the frame, adopted by Napoleon 
under David's direction. The coat of Napoleon- 1, may be seen 
to have some dim relation to anatomical structure about the 
ribs, &c. (lost now), like a diagram filled in with colours, which 
a tailor might simulate by lappels and waistcoat. There was 
nothing Greek here, but Rome was next best, and David next 
but one, and the word classic was found very elastic. This 
coat, in its remarkable form and manner of buttoning, again 
recalls a corselet or breastplate ; but whether David intended 
such a military costume to suggest a warrior with nothing on 
but a breastplate and boots, I will leave others more imagi- 
native than myself to decide. 

The Pedigree of Shoes. 

As to the shoes, we may say that classical influence has never 
been shaken off from Anglo-Saxon times up to the present day ; 
the primitive sandal in its various forms still rings like a domi- 
nant note through all the changes of key. I have endeavoured 
to show this in the illustrations. 

Fig. I (Greek), though not the simplest, is still a simple form. 
I have chosen it as the least dubious ancestor of the Saxon, 




Mediaeval, Renaissance, and modern shoes (Figs. 2, 3, and 5), 
in which we see the horizontal lines on the instep-bands still 
echoed, though the heel is made in one unbroken piece ; even 
to the soilaret{Y\g. 4), which simulates all the important features 
of the sandal except the ankle-band, down to the very lines of the 
toes. This belongs to Henry VII. 's time. The modern shoe 
(Fig. 5) is spoilt by its heel, but that excrescence removed, the 
same bands in the same lines appear. 

The other form of sandal, with perpendicular bands, is 
sketched (Fig. 19), and the shoe which it begat, more useful as 
a protection, is seen in the rude British shoe (Fig. 6), with its 
loops formed by gores cut away from a straight piece, drawn by 
a simple string round the instep. In Fig. 9, tem;p. Hen. VIIL, 
this simple form is visible in its ideahzed decadence ; the silken 
front has the gores simulated by artificial slashes, or "panes," 
through which the stocking showed ; and the string, which has 
no longer anything to draw, is sewn to the sides, and tied on 
the instep with a bow— a very curious instance of a bad copy in 
which the original motive is forgotten. 

In Figs. 8 and 17 we see the relics of sandal openings, and the 
suggestion of the toes' form in slashes. Fig. 8, without the 
ribbon, must have been extremely difficult to keep on. Fig 16 
is an elegant fourteenth-century variation on both Figs, i 
and 7. 



Fig. 7 (from a Pompeiian drawing) represents a shoe worn in 
Greece and Rome. It was almost exactly copied, with, so many 
other classic fragments, under Cromwell. It had the front 
leather high, and two small bands above buckled or tied. When 
female vanity became impatient of this shoe, which rather 
magnifies the size of the foot, and is somewhat heavy, the bands 
shrank upward, the top leather shrank downward, and the open- 
ing consequently enlarged, till we arrive at that ugly little shoe 
which was used by the Imitation Greeks, especially red shoes, 
and has since skulked solely about our nurseries ; but it is 
threatening to come to the fore again under the name of " Wat- 
teau," though why Watteau we fail to see. Fig. 12 is better. 
This is the Empire shoe, which both men and women wore, but 
its boat shape contradicts the natural form of the foot. 

The final and most melancholy travestie of the elaborate 
Greek sandal (Figs. 13, 14, and 15) is seen in Fig. 18, though 
something still nearer to Fig. 15 was at one time worn by the 
Imitation Greeks. The straps are of elastic, as narrow as a 
thread. 

The reintroduction of heels is barely twenty years old, up to 
which time various small changes were rung on the Imitation- 
Greek theme, though the theme was thereby obliterated. But 
the crass and hopeless ugliness, and neglect of all the motifs 
of grace into which the really well-meant and artistic revival 
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had fallen between iSioand i860, like the painful and confused jar 
which sometimes follows a beautiful carillon, were the most curious 
tribute to the strength of that terrible reaction which closed the 
eighteenth century. People all pretended to have something better 
in their minds than their unworthy looks, and if they had, their looks 
certainly justified them. But with reviving interest in Art matters 
came in the heel ; not that the heel is artistic, but woman knows it 
has many merits nevertheless. What a boon it is to a large, splay- 
foot, raising the instep and shortening the length ! The origin of 
heels was probably the advantage of height and protection from mud ; 



but one of the reasons for their recurring popularity is that the foot, 
like the hand, looks prettier in the tiptoe than the flat position, and for 
that object a support is needful. So the heel denoted renewed interest 
in our " looks." The foot is very difficult to clothe beautifully. If the 
hand needed a similar bulwark, how could we enjoy a pretty hand ? 
But, in fact, from top to toe we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and, in a sense, worthy of all admiration ; but we should 
study, in clothing the body, to avoid both the fearful and the won- 
derful in those many senses condemned by the several principles 
of use and beauty which I have endeavoured to point out. 



ETCHING 



ITS RELATION TO THE ARTIST, THE AMATEUR, AND 
THE COLLECTOR. 

By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 




PROPOSE to speak in brief of the specific 
claims of etching to general regard. Each 
art has some special strength or charm pecu- 
liarly its own, in which the sister arts do not 
share ; and as soon as it is ascertained wherein 
lies the appointed sphere of any one of the 
Fine Arts, it then for the most part becomes 
wise to concentrate all available power in that direction. The 
art of painting, for example, claims as its own, if not exclusively, 
at least peculiarly, the domain of colour, and therefore any 
other attribute it may be able to assume should not be per- 
mitted to prejudice the harmony of the pigments. And a like 
argument places limitations on sculpture, an art wherein form, 
light, and shade dominate ; consequently it has usually been 
considered best to use colour, if at all, in subordination to what 
in sculpture may be deemed higher or more intellectual pro- 
perties. Now the question I would ask is, whether etching 
does not possess certain capabilities which give to the art an 
exceptional value, shared, if at all, only in less degree by its 
many competitors. To institute a close comparison of etching 
with the major arts of painting and sculpture would be to fly 
from the mark ; but between it and line engraving, mezzotint, 
lithography, and wood engraving there subsist avowed accords 
and rivalries. Allowing each, then, its separate merits, the query 
may fitly arise, What are the specific and supreme claims of etch- 
ing ; and how does the process stand in relation to the artist, the 
amateur, and the collector ? And when the peculiar capacities 
of etching shall be ascertained, the inference would seem to 
hold good, that the method best fulfils its mission when it 
remains true to itself, and does not attempt to trespass on what 
lies beyond its sphere. 

The process of etching has been so often described, and is so 
well understood, that little need be here said ; however, in order 
the better to understand what follows, a few fundamental points 
may be just noted. The basis of operations, we all know, is, 
firstly, a plate of copper ; secondly, over this plate is spread a 
film of wax ; thirdly, the etcher uses as his instrument a needle, 
with the point of which he incises in the wax the lines he draws, 
leaving the underlying copper bare ; fourthly, the etcher pours 
acid upon the plate, which is thereby bitten in the lines made 
by the needle ; fifthly, the wax is cleared away, and the plate is 
then found to have received on its surface the composition 
indented by the needle on the wax ; sixthly, the plate is finally 
charged with ink, placed in a printing-press, and an impression 
taken on paper. This proof, or impression, is the " etching." 
There are a number of processes, methods, or dodges to which 
experts have recourse, but for the most part they lie beyond the 
scope of the present remarks. However, a word must be given 
to* 'the dry point," so called because wet acid is dispensed 
with, the lines being incised by a pointed needle on the bare 
copper plate after the wax coating has been removed. The 
purpose of this after-touching or final finish may be said to be 
to carry out and perfect the picture which the etching-needle 
and acid may have left somewh^it incomplete. It may be 
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further mentioned that this "dry point" leaves on the surface 
of the copper plate what is termed a " bur," or rough, slightly 
raised edge turned up by the etcher's needle, just as a plough 
makes a ridge above the level of the ground. This bur 
may be scraped off, making the line smooth and unse;-rated 
like any other engraved line. But often the bur is sought 
for and cherished for its own sake, because its rough contour 
catches the ink kindly, and yields an impression valued for its 
softness, gradations, and texture. The bur needs great delicacy 
in the printing, as it is necessarily frail, and the first to suffer 
under wear and tear. It, however, can be protected by " steel- 
ing " the surface of the copper — a process of which mention 
will be made in the sequel. Also just a word of explanation 
maybe given as to "states." Mr. Seymour Haden describes 
" a state to be the condition in which a plate happens to be at 
each printing." The "first state-" is the condition of the 
plate as it first comes from the etcher ready for printing. The 
second or subsequent states are the results of additions, recti- 
fications, or reparations, which the etcher from time to time finds 
occasion to make. The first state is usually most prized from 
its freshness, but sometimes the later states are valued for the 
improvements made under experience. " The printing of 
etchings" is in itself an art, demanding intelligence and skill 
to comprehend and bring out the intention of the artist. 

It may be premised that etching has both its history and its 
nationality. The art commenced with its "old masters," 
about three centuries ago. It may not always be easy to dis- 
tinguish between etching and engraving, but among etchers 
proper in past times are numbered Rembrandt, Diirer, Vandyck, 
Ostade, Paul Potter, Karl du Jardin, Hollar, Canaletti, Claude, 
Callot, and others. I need scarcely say that Rembrandt is 
accepted as the great master. Very diverse are the styles since 
affected, but the manner of the Dutchman has always been 
looked up to as the standard of excellence : the art has never 
since his time fallen into extinction, and recent revivals are 
often but emanations from his magic light, shade, and manipu- 
lation. As to the nationalities at present existing, there are 
some three : ist, the French ; 2nd, the English ; 3rd, the German. 
To each a few words may be given. 

The distinction between modern etching in France and in 
England has been from the outset decisive and significant. 
The French Etching Club, called the Societe des Aqicafortistes, 
was formed at a meeting of artists in 1862. Among names 
which have since become famous are Flameng, M^ryon, Jacque- 
mart, Jacque, Appian, Lalanne, Daubigny, Rajon, and Legros. 
The last painter-etcher is now master of the etching class at 
South Kensington. Mr. Hamerton, writing fifteen years ago, 
raised "the delicate question whether French publishers and 
artists find that etchings pay. No fortunes have as yet been made 
by the art in France, but seven or eight artists live entirely by etch- 
ing, many others sell their plates, the publishers are contented, 
and the printer abundantly employed." Since this was written 
the neglected art of etching has grown amazingly in favour, and 
French etchers have reaped in England additional reward. 



